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Once known as the Jewel of the Pacific, 
the Chilean coastal city of Valparaiso is in 
troubled waters. The 2003 UNESCO 
World Heritage status may have acted 
as ballast for attracting investment 
tourists and a burgeoning Bohemian 
culture of music and street art, but as 
Matt Maynard discovered, bright 
colours are not necessarily enough. 

More serious issues are arising about the 
culture and community that lie beneath 
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O n 2 January 1993, a young 

American poet from Milwaukee 
spent the day in Valparaiso. He 
had just begun work as an 
English teacher 80 miles away in 
Chile’s capital, Santiago. His colleagues had suggested a 
weekend away in chic Vina del Mar, but warned him to 
‘avoid poor and dirty Valparaiso that you pass on the way.’ 
Curiosity, however, got the better of Todd Temkin. 

He arrived early in the morning and set out on 
Valparaiso’s streets in search of the house-turned-museum 
of Chile’s great cultural figurehead - the fellow poet, Pablo 
Neruda. Temkin would spend the next eight hours in the 
muddle of Valparaiso’s alleyways, staircases and urban 
elevators - lost among the houses suspended above the 
sea. The young poet never got to see Neruda’s house that 
day, but his unexpected tour had initiated what he would 
call his ‘Valparaiso trance’. Five years later, over 5,000 
miles from Milwaukee, he would spearhead a project 
aimed at rescuing this forgotten city. 

THE BIRTH OF A JEWEL 

Discovered in 1536 by Spanish sailors, Valparaiso would 
grow for nearly four centuries to become an important 
stopping point for ships on the American Pacific coast. In 
the golden years of the 19th century, thousands of British 
and German immigrants flooded the city, bringing 
European culture, architecture and the seductive chaos of 
their street layouts, something that still distinguishes 
Valparaiso from other South American cities today. 

Its rippled hillside rises from the sea in a concave arc of 
coral reef colour towards the sky. Each of the increasingly 
precipitously perched houses are painted as brightly as the 
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one beneath. Vegetation and green spaces are squeezed 
by the press of hillside development on to all but the most 
vertiginous slopes. The amphitheatre-shaped bay of 
Valparaiso contains the city, and focuses its attention down 
towards the bright stage of multi-coloured shipping 
containers. And yet, the city hasn’t always looked like this. 
On his first auspicious visit in 1993, Temkin remembers a 
drab and grey city, commenting to his travel companion, ‘It 
sure would be pretty if they painted it.’ 

After 1914 the city went into serious decline. The opening 
of the Panama Canal meant that ships no longer travelled 
via the Straits of Magellan and the South American 
harbour was rendered largely redundant. A great 
earthquake in 1906 had by then already razed most of the 
Port District’s buildings to the ground, killing 3,000 
citizens. A series of fires ravaged the city throughout the 
remainder of the 20th century, taking quick hold in the 
increasingly stacked hillside housing. 

DISTRICT LINES 

To understand what happened next in Valparaiso’s story, 
there is no better place to start than at the superlative 
Artilleria viewpoint, at the far western end of the bay. 

Stepping into the Artilleria urban elevator you have a 
view over almost the entire hillside of Valparaiso where its 
276,000 citizens live. 28 of these antique funicular 
carriages powered Valparaiso’s great industrial age, 
moving its citizens - known as Portenos - to and from the 
port. Today, the Artilleria elevator still grinds away. One of 
only nine still functioning. 


Beneath you in the port, and up to your right on the 
hillside, is the UNESCO World Heritage area. This includes a 
section of the Port District, the Matriz Church 
neighbourhood and the two hills of Cerro Concepcion and 
Cerro Alegre. Up there in these two rarefied zones is where 
the tourists gather. Piano music tumbles down steep 
streets and a multitude of independent coffee shops, 
restaurants, jewellers and artists’ workshops invite you to 
linger. The Museum of Fine Arts is housed in Palacio 
Baburizza. Artisans from all over Chile congregate to show 
their wares up here, often contributing to the colourful 
spray-painted artworks that now adorn every street. Local 
hostels are even known to commission graffiti artists to 
design murals in return for free accommodation. 

The Port District, studded with its architectural gems, 
looks equally enchanting when seen from above, an 
impression that slowly begins to change as you descend. 

At first, the full five-story Royal Navy Headquarters in Plaza 
Sotomayor is visible. Slowly the sky-blue adorned fagade, 
the ocean-blue pitched tiling, the bell tower and finally the 
spire - all disappear behind the later built Mercado Puerto, 
(Port Market). This newer 1920’s building with its clean-line 
neo-classical style was home to fish and vegetable markets 
on the first floor, with an elegant concentric staircase 
leading up to restaurants above. Following the catastrophic 
8.8 magnitude earthquake of 2010, however, it was closed, 
boarded up and left derelict. In June 2016 an ambitious 
renovation got underway, spearheaded by the mayor, and 
designed to house the work of the city’s artisan population. 

Indeed, of all the architectural wonders recognised in 


2003 by UNESCO - these represented actually only a 
fraction of the celebrated buildings that have stood in 
Valparaiso. By the time the Artilleria elevator touches down 
at street level in the Port District, you are confronted with a 
drab concrete intersection. A more sharply focused view 
now emerges; peopled by the homeless, aimless street 
dogs and engine noise. The licks of flame and smoke 
damage are evident on many of the buildings that seemed 
so grand from above. A lone graffiti artist is at work on a 
new mural, yet the cracks in Valparaiso’s paint job are clear. 
A vision of a city not dissimilar to the ‘poor and dirty’ 
warning given to Temkin in 1993. 

FINDING TEMKIN 

To find the American poet in modern Valparaiso, you must 
leave the port. After walking across Plaza Sotomayor you 
are tunnelled down Pratt street. Now you are entering the 
old business district, with its imposing stone walls and 
grandiose marble columns. Cecilia Jimenez was the 
Chilean architect most responsible for attracting UNESCO’s 
interest. She notes that the boarding up of the city’s 
treasures is not only a disheartening trend, but an illegal 
one that goes against city planning laws. 

Yet it’s not all bad news. Behind thick doors of ageing 
Oregon pine there is a functioning and much loved 1916 
London-built elevator. Its chief operator Manuel Saavedra 
has worked the lift for 40 years; the machine’s handle now 
worked to the shape of his hand. Continuing east, you pass 
El Mercurio, the oldest Spanish-language newspaper in the 
world, but then comes a long stretch where street level 



In the lower 
levels of the 
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thinking 


commerce and high-rise apartment blocks close out the 
World Heritage area in an almost spiritless urban sprawl. 

Once beyond the protected area, at the lively Ecuador 
marketplace, a graffiti-covered stone staircase leads uphill. 
Plastic sheets swirl aimlessly in the sea breeze from 
skeletal buildings. Seated on the top step at midday, 
beneath the abandoned buildings, two men are in deep 
conversation as they count small change. Another picks 
speculatively through a rubbish bin. And then suddenly, 
there’s Temkin’s beautifully restored office building. 


A POETIC VISION 

During 1993-1998, Temkin’s ‘Valparaiso trance’ became 
steadily deeper. He secured himself a job teaching in the 
city and began leading student tours around his adopted 
home. This city,’ he would rave, pointing to the 
architecture and telling its history, ‘could be so great again 

- like Paris, like Venice, like Rome!’ Some of the local faculty 
would join his tours; others were bemused by what the 
gringo saw in their usually overlooked home. 

Temkin was unfazed. He became mesmerised by the 
layers of Valparaiso; the sensation that as much as you 
knew it, there was always another secret to be revealed. 
One of his favourite haunts was the Dissidents’ Cemetery: 
the first non-Catholic burial site in Chile for non¬ 
conformists. Soon his passion for the city became so 
intense he could no longer sleep at night. The 20th 
century,’ he has said, ‘sort of jumped over Valparaiso. 
Somebody had to do something.’ 

Temkin today, with bright blue eyes, Armani jumper and 
standing over six feet tall looks as American as the day he 
arrived. He is seated in a well-appointed meeting room 

- inside the offices of his brainchild charity Fundacion 
Valparaiso. The room, with its panoramic windows, offers a 
commanding view of the surrounding city and Temkin 
looks out regularly over it as he speaks. ‘I’m a big believer,’ 
he begins, ‘in the importance of having a dream.’ 

Fundacion Valparaiso, he explains, ‘was to be both a 
local and national project.’ Launched in 1998, his broad 
goal was to raise funds to rejuvenate the city’s neglected 
buildings. The large Fundacion Valparaiso building - 
located in the same Bella Vista neighbourhood as Pablo 
Neruda’s house - was the first real outlet of Temkin’s 
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The view from Valparaiso's nine 
functioning funicular railways 
offers a insightful perspective on 
the port city's development 


energy. Today the outside glows a warm yellow, with 
sky-blue finishing on the calamina corrugated-tin 
panelling. The foundation, Temkin says, was ‘giving the city 
hope again after many years of not having a project... an 
excuse to dream again.’ In a country still deeply divided 
after the Pinochet era, the self-described messianic- 
narcissistic Milwaukee poet, believed his works could 
prove, ‘a chance for healing’. 

Events moved quickly. With a $250,000 budget from the 
World Monument Fund as well as Chilean sponsors, the 
foundation’s Un Ascensor Es Un Barrio Can urban elevator 
makes a neighbourhood’) project saw both American and 
Chilean design students engaged in restoring the fagades 
of the houses surrounding the Espfritu Santo urban 
elevator. Locals were asked to select the final colour 
schemes and Valparaiso citizens received on-the-job 
training as redevelopment got under way. 

‘Within a few years this foundation was a huge machine,’ 
Temkin explains. The success of the UNESCO Heritage bid 
in 2003, assisted by Fundacion Valparaiso, raised Temkin 
in his own words to becoming ‘a hero for the vast majority 
of people.’ Prestigious awards followed, including 
Honorary Architect to the City. ‘I felt at the time,’ says the 
poet-cum-social-activist, ‘that I had discovered my destiny.’ 

42 HILLS OF SEPARATION 

Yet not everyone in Valparaiso shared the American’s 
vision. When asked about the continuing socio-economic 
problems facing the city, Temkin looks out of the window 
to confirm where these marginalised members of society 
still continue to live - ‘Yes. Up there,’ he says. 

When the UNESCO status came in 2003, it was with a 
caveat: ‘Economic development efforts (both tourism and 
commercial),’ would have to be reconciled with, ‘the 
recovery and enhancement of the sectors that are 
depressed and have social problems.’ Just re-painting the 
city would not be enough. Whilst today Porteno citizens 
claim there are 42 separately named hills in the Valparaiso 
amphitheatre - it’s clear when looking at the gently 
undulating hillside that such nomenclature serves to 
distinguish and divide the neighbourhoods by their 
affluence, far more so than to denote any striking 
difference in their topography. 

Rubbing shoulders with the tourist friendly Cerro Alegre 
and Cerro Concepcion neighbourhood is Cerro Cordillera. 
Cross the roundabout at the junction of Templeman and 
Almirante Montt and the difference is immediate. There’s 
more litter, more street dogs, more dog faeces. The graffiti 
is starker, more political, with a scrawled-in-the-heat-of-the- 
moment quality to it. Whilst the number living in poverty in 
Chile is decreasing, here it is rising. A third of the people in 
Valparaiso live in campamento slum-like conditions. The 
proposed construction of the new Terminal Two at the 
seaport is opposed by the architect Cecilia Jimenez as it 
would block much of the view across the bay, and even 
potentially threaten the UNESCO status. Others are more 
practical, hoping its construction will bring jobs. Recent 
figures have unemployment at 7.5 per cent and rising. 

Developing a community in a city with such great wealth 
disparities is a challenge. It is clear that not everyone 
benefits or indeed feels part of a UNESCO World Heritage 
city. Attempts at integrating all parts of society have in 
recent times had mixed results. On the night of 29 April 
2016,726 prisoners were pardoned and released in the 
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1998. The biker’s passion for Valparaiso and its continuing 
development seems to burn as brightly as that of Temkin 
when he was guiding those early university tours. As the 
sun touches down in the Pacific below, Bustos looks out 
from under dark eyebrows, staring at the rickety launch 
ramp he has been riding progressively faster over all 
afternoon. One more jump for the road perhaps? 

‘Oh no. That would be bad luck. You might crash,’ he 
says. ‘You never say it’s the last.’ Q 

unique heritage and culture - there is a feeling now that 
either everyone progresses, or no one does. 2014 research 
from The Berlin Geographical Society found that the 
UNESCO status has perhaps not done as much to preserve 
the city as hoped, stating that ‘degradation has only been 
slowed down and by no means stopped.’ 

Temkin himself admits that his energy to help further 
develop the city dissipated after UNESCO status was 
achieved, returning instead to his poetry and seeking a 
lower public profile. Today - after nearly a quarter of a 
century in the port - he is off to catch a flight to Patagonia, 
hoping to buy land and relocate his family. 

But as one era comes to an end, another is beginning. 

Beyond the roundabout at the top of the Alegre 
neighbourhood, in an area of undeveloped scrubland, a 
young man is digging in the dirt. ‘Until a year ago,’ Fabian 
Bustos explains, ‘this area was used only for drug deals and 
by troublemakers.’ However, since volunteers started 
working to create a bike park, ‘more people have been 
leaving their houses.’ 

Bustos is one of the brains behind the initiative and he 
speaks with passion about its wider goals. ‘We are working 
to cultivate healthier lifestyles, friendship and sociability,’ 
the young activist enthuses. The name for this project, 
located on the margins of two very different socio¬ 
economic neighbourhoods, captures this idea: Dirt Cerro 
Alegre (‘Happy Hill Dirt’) - an aspiration that the jump park 
will bring joy to Portehos, regardless of their backgrounds. 

Interestingly, 28-year-old Bustos is exactly the same age 
as Temkin when he arrived in that ‘poor and dirty city’ in 


Valparaiso area. British ex-pat Ed Shelton owns Allegretto, 
an Italian restaurant in Cerro Concepcion. The previous 
month he had five break-ins. ‘Sure they will have gone to 
prison,’ he says of the burglars caught on the fifth night, 
‘but they will have been released again in a few days’ time.’ 


Poet Todd 
Temkin has 
revitalised 
Valparaiso 
since his 
arrival 


LAUNCH RAMP 

For Valparaiso to progress further - growing as an 
economic and commercial power whilst safeguarding its 
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